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be dissolved when any State shall assert that it is aggrieved, 
and repeal the act of ratification. The Union could not be 
made " more perfect " in relation to its endurance. It cer- 
tainly was not intended to be made less perfect in that par- 
ticular. 

These considerations show further, that the political axiom, 
that " all rightful government is founded upon the consent 
of the governed," cannot justify or excuse secession. It 
might be urged that the principle asserted is not that gov- 
ernment is founded upon the consent of all the persons to 
be governed, but we pass that. The consent has been given 
by the ratification of the Constitution. The compact has 
been made by the Fathers, who vindicated their title to the 
country, and their right to form the institutions under which 
it should be governed. The present generation comes in as 
their successors, and is thus "in privity." The covenant 
" runs with the land," and binds all persons who occupy it. 
If any one desires to relieve himself from the obligations 
which it imposes, he can secede, personally, by transferring 
his domicile to some other country. 



Art. XIII. — 1. The Life of Hugh Latimer. By George L. 
Duyckinck. New York : General Protestant Episcopal Sun- 
day School Union and Church Book Society. 1861. 12mo. 
pp. 204. 

2. Frvitfvll Sermons : preached by the Right Reverend Father, 
and constant Martyr of Jesus Christ, Master Hvgh Latimer, 
newly imprinted with others not heretofore set forth in print, 
to the edifying of all which will dispose themselves to the 
reading of the same. Seene and allowed according to the 
Order appointed in the Kings Majesties Injunctions. Lon- 
don. 1635. 8vo. pp. 656. 

Mr. Duyckinck has given us a charming memoir of Father 
Latimer, making the most out of his very scanty materials, 
telling what he had to tell of the life-story gracefully, but 
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quoting all that he could from the autobiographical notices 
in the martyr's writings, and leaving to John Fox his due 
prerogative as historiographer of the last scenes. We needed 
not, however, this new biography to keep Latimer's memory 
fresh and green. There is no book that we love so well to 
have at our side as his Sermons, — whether to amuse or to 
edify, — to give us the odd, quaint portraiture of men and 
manners in his day, or to place before us vivid representations 
of those great truths and principles which shine with a hardly 
clearer light in our advanced culture than that in which they 
flashed upon his vision through the superstitions and falsities 
that surrounded him. We know little of his childhood ; but 
that little is worth rehearsing at a time when men are waking 
up to the truth that a dwarfed, cramped, enfeebled, dyspeptic 
body affords but poor lodging and doubtful safety for the soul 
of hero, sage, patriot, or saint, and when the ethics of physical 
training are beginning to be recognized in homes and colleges 
and pulpits. Almost the only thing he tells us of his educa- 
tion is in the following passage from one of his sermons before 
King Edward. 

" In my time my poore Father was as diligent to teach me to shoote, 
as to learne me any other thing, and so I think other men did their 
children : he taught me how to draw, how to lay my body in my bow, 
and not to draw with strength of armes as divers other Nations doe, 
but with strength of the body : I had my bowes bought me, according 
to my age and strength, as I increased in them, so my bowes were 
made bigger and bigger, for men shall never shoote well, except they 
be brought up in it : it is a worthy game, a wholesome kind of exer- 
cise, and much commended in Phisicke. 

" Marcilius Phisinus in his booke de triplici vita, (it is a great while 
since I read him now,) but I remember he commendeth this kinde of 
exercise, and saith, that it wrastleth against many kindes of diseases. 
In the reverence of God let it be continued : let a proclamation goe 
forth, charging the Justices of peace, that they see such Acts and Stat- 
utes kept, as were made for this purpose." 

His father, however, though but a yeoman on a hired farm, 

did not confine his son's education to the noble art of archery. 

" He kept me to schoole," writes the son, " or else I had not 

beene able to have preached before the Kings Majesty now." 

21 * 
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Latimer made so rapid progress in the learning of his time, 
that he entered Christ's College, Cambridge, at the age of 
fourteen. At twenty he took his degree, and shortly after 
was ordained priest. He entered on the discharge of his cleri- 
cal duties with great zeal and with conscientious punctilious- 
ness, was promoted to be cross-bearer in the religious proces- 
sions of the University, and delivered, on receiving his degree 
of bachelor in divinity, a fierce diatribe against the doctrines 
of the Reformation, and especially against Melancthon and 
his writings. To this period of his life he refers in one of his 
sermons, when, after speaking of the Devil as " the most dili- 
gentest Bishop and prelate in all England," he adds : " But 
heere some man will say to me, What sir, are ye so privy to 
the devills counsell, that ye know all this to be true ? Truly 
I know him too well, and have obeyed him a little too much, 
in condescending to some follies." His baccalaureate address 
was the occasion of the great change in his religious career. 
Among his hearers was Thomas Bilney, who had already em- 
braced the new doctrines, and, impressed by Latimer's mani- 
fest ability and fervor, now sought an interview with him, and 
urged upon him the study of the Scriptures. The result was 
a speedy recognition of the non-Scriptural character of the 
Papistical theology, an exulting sense of new-found light and 
freedom, and an earnest and restless spirit of propagandism. 
This transformation took place when Latimer was about thirty 
years of age. 

From this time forward till his last imprisonment, with brief 
interruptions, Latimer was indefatigable in his public labors 
in behalf of the Reformed faith, and was probably the most 
effective preacher of his age, we might almost say of the Chris- 
tian ages. It mattered not where he dispensed the Word, 
whether in cathedral, village church, or open street. His 
most pungent sermons were delivered in the public garden of 
the Westminster palace, where, as he says, there was a con- 
stant " walking up and downe in the Sermon time," and 
" such buzzing and huzzing in the Preachers eare, that it 
maketh him oftentimes to forget his matter." He evidently 
was the founder of his own school. He had indeed read the 
fathers, and he quotes sometimes from Chrysostom's homilies ; 
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but he seems not to have thought of them as even possible 
models for his so widely different surroundings. He preached 
as if a sermon had never been preached before, — as if it had 
been his special province to take the lead in applying the 
Gospel to men's needs, hearts, and lives. He makes very little 
show of learning ; yet once in a while he gives a choice bit of 
exegesis, or a morsel of classical reminiscence, which indi- 
cates his fidelity as a scholar. His sermons are seldom com- 
posed after any plan, and when he has a plan, his digressions 
from it are so numerous and so wide as to show that rhetorical 
unity, if within his conception, is as far as possible from his 
purpose. Sometimes the successive words or clauses of his 
text give him starting-points, but he soon loses sight of them. 
His sermons are discursive commentaries on the condition of 
the Church and nation, the news of the day, the state of the 
public mind, the abounding temptations, and the prevailing 
sins, — in fine, free religious talks on all sorts of subjects that 
could anyhow be forced into juxtaposition with Christian 
truths or motives. He appeals in rapid succession to every 
mood of feeling, runs up and down the entire gamut of the 
emotional nature. Now he touches the fountain of tears ; 
now he is stern and vehement in rebuke, towering in his in- 
dignation at some high-handed crime into the stature of the 
Hebrew prophet on Mount Carmel ; and now he mines his in- 
exhaustible vein of fun and drollery, passing from the gravest 
themes to the gayest with the simple words of transition, 
" And here by the way I will tell you a merry toy," yet from 
" the merry toy " getting some illustration or argument by 
which he can lay hold with the more tenacious grasp on the 
consciences of his auditors. He hears what is said about his 
preaching, and repeats it in his next sermon, with his own 
shrewd and pithy criticisms on his critics. 

It is passing strange that Latimer's head remained on his 
shoulders through the reign of Henry VIII. He spared the 
king as little as he did the meanest of his subjects. Shortly 
after he had been made bishop, he went with the other prel- 
ates to the court on New Tear's day, to carry the accustomed 
presents to his Majesty. Each of the others offered a purse 
of gold ; Latimer gave the king a copy of the New Testament, 
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with the leaf conspicuously doubled down at the words, 
" Whoremongers and adulterers God will judge." He was 
first called to preach before the king in 1530. It seems that 
he did not escape the severest charges for his free speech 
in the royal presence. In one of his sermons before King 
Edward, we have a characteristic account of the style in which 
he had been accused before Henry, and of the adroitness with 
which he had drawn himself out of the snare, without retract- 
ing a single word that he had said. 

" In the kings dayes that dead is, a many of us were called together 
before him to say our mindes in certain matters. In the end one 
kneeled me downe, and accused mee of sedition, that I had preached 
seditious doctrine. A heavy salutation, and a hard point of such a 
mans doing, as if I should name him, ye would not thinke it. The King 
turned to me and said, What say you to that, sir ? Then I kneeled 
downe, and turned me first to mine accuser, and required him, Sir, 
what forme of preaching would you appoint me, to preach before a 
King ? Would yee have me preach nothing as concerning a King, in 
the Kings sermon ? Have you any commission to appoint me what I 
shall preach ? Besides this, I asked him divers other questions, and 
hee would make no answere to none of them all : he had nothing to 
say. Then I turned me to the King, and submitted my selfe to his 
Grace, and saide, I never thought my selfe worthy, nor I never sued 
to be a preacher before your Grace, but I was called to it, and would 
be willing (if you mislike me) to give place to my betters, for I grant 
there be a great many more worthy of the roome than I am. And if 
it be your Graces pleasure so to allow them for preachers, I could be 
content to beare their bookes after them. But if your Grace allow me 
for a preacher, I would desire your Grace to give me leave to discharge 
my conscience, give mee leave to frame my doctrine according to my 
audience : I had been a very dolt to have preached so, at the Borders 
of your Realme, as I preach before your Grace. And I thanke Al- 
mighty God, which hath alwaies beene my remedy, that my sayings 
were well accepted of the king, for like a gracious Lord he turned into 
an other communication. It is even as the Scripture saith, Cor Regis 
in manu Domini, the Lord directeth the kings heart. Certaine of my 
friends came to me with teares in their eyes, and told me, they looked I 
should have beene in the Tower the same night." 

Latimer did not confine his interposition in public affairs to 
mere preaching. When the king undertook to suppress Tyn- 
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dal's New Testament, and ordered all copies of it that could 
be found to the flames, Latimer protested against the sacri- 
lege, and vindicated the free circulation of the Scriptures, in 
a letter to the king, which a late English historian justly de- 
fines as being " of almost unexampled grandeur." The letter 
was without effect ; but the king, so far from being irritated 
by it, a very short time afterward gave the bold divine a living 
in Wiltshire, and at a subsequent period appointed him to the 
bishopric of Worcester. This last preferment Latimer retained 
less than three years. In the mind of Henry and in the policy 
of his court there was a rapidly retrograde movement toward 
all that had been denied of Romanism, except the Pope's su- 
premacy. The " Six Articles " (so called), enacted in 1539, 
were a re-affirmation of the very dogmas from which the 
advanced thought of the English Church had been working 
itself clear. On their passage Latimer resigned his bishopric, 
and on his next visit to London he was arrested on the charge 
of having spoken against one or more of these Articles. 
Whether he was acquitted or not, it is impossible to deter- 
mine ; but he remained at large till 1546, when he was exam- 
ined before the Privy Council, and committed to the Tower, 
whence under Henry the wonted passage was to the block. 
Probably this catastrophe was averted, in the case of the good 
bishop, by the king's death. 

Immediately on the accession of Edward VI. Latimer was 
set at liberty, and strongly urged to resume his bishopric. 
This he declined, on account of his rapidly increasing in- 
firmities. He was then appointed preacher to the king, and 
seldom failed to preach twice each Sunday during the entire 
reign. In the volume of his sermons the most eloquent and 
forceful are those delivered before the young king. They 
are valuable as affording a wonderfully minute view of the 
transactions of the reign, the intrigues of the court, the con- 
dition of society, the state of opinions, and the prevalent degree 
of culture. On almost every topic they display keen insight 
and profound practical wisdom. Only in the science of po- 
litical economy he appears as even less than a novice. The 
enhancement of prices confounds his judgment and baffles 
his philosophy. Unable to trace it to the only possible cause, 
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the increase of money in the kingdom, he imputes it to the 
universal prevalence of avarice and extortion. The follow- 
ing passage shows conclusively that, the rise of prices being 
universal, there must have been an increase of the means of 
payment commensurate to that of the current rate of market- 
able commodities : — 

" I doubt most rich men have too much, for without too much we 
can get nothing. As for example. The Physition. If the poore man 
be diseased, he can have no helpe without too much ; and of the Lawyer 
the poore man can get no counsell, expedition, nor helpe in his matter, 
except he give him too much. At Merchants hands, no kind of ware 
can be had, except wee give for it too much. You Landlords, you 
Rentraisers, I may say you Steplords, you Vnnaturall Lords, you 
have for your possessions yearely too much. For that heere before 
went for xx. or ix. pound by yeare (which is an honest portion to 
be had gratis in one Lordship, of another mans sweate and labour) 
now it is let for L. or an C. pound by yeare. Of this too much 
commeth this monsterours and potentuous dearth made by man, not- 
withstanding God doth send us plentifully the fruits of the earth, 
mercifully, contrary unto our deserts. Notwithstanding, too much, 
which these rich men have, causeth such dearth, that poore men (which 
live of their labour) cannot with the sweat of their face have a liv- 
ing, all kinde of victuals is so deare, Pigs, Geese, Capons, Chickens, 
Egges, &c. These things with other are so unreasonably enhaunsed. 
And I thinke verily, that if it thus continue, we shall be constrained to 
pay for a Pigge a pound. I will tell you, my Lords and Masters, this 
is not for the Kings honour." 

It would appear from this statement that the only actual 
grievance lay in the fact that (as is always the case) the 
wages of labor had not kept pace with the general increase 
of prices, and this for the reason — always to be regretted, 
yet impossible of remedy — that in the lower portions of the 
social scale immediate necessity prevents the combination, 
explicit or tacit, by which those more advantageously situated 
can withhold what marketable commodities they have, till 
they can command an adequate remuneration. Labor, when 
prices rise, attains its rights in process of time, but not with- 
out straitness and suffering at the outset. We witnessed the 
process on the influx of gold from California. For a few years 
manual labor produced less in proportion to the value of the 
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necessaries of life than it had in the day of low prices ; but 
at present, wages bear as advantageous a proportion to prices 
as they did thirty years ago. 

On Mary's accession to the throne, Latimer, then at Cov- 
entry, was at once cited to appear before the Privy Council. 
He had intelligence of the officer's approach, and prepared 
himself forthwith for the journey to London. He was com- 
mitted to the Tower, and his imprisonment was made gratui- 
tously severe. Cranmer, Kidley, and Bradford were confined 
with him. After some months Cranmer, Ridley, and Lati- 
mer were sent to Oxford to take part in a public disputation, 
in which commissioners of the Convocation of the realm were 
to represent the other party. Latimer — according to some 
authorities nearly eighty years of age — appeared in his 
prison attire, with a cap on his head buttoned under his 
chin, his spectacles hanging at his breast, his staff in his hand, 
and his New Testament under his arm. When told that he 
must take part in the disputation on the following Wednesday, 
he replied, with a smile, " Indeed, gentlemen, I am just as 
well qiialified to be made governor of Calais." When the 
time of disputation came, he adhered to his purpose of en- 
tering into no discussion with his adversaries, on the ground 
that in his infirm condition he might betray by feeble reasoning 
the cause to which he had devoted the strength of his prime 
and the energy of his life. " Knowing," says Addison, " how 
his abilities were impaired by age, and that it was impossible 
for him to recollect all those reasons which had directed him 
in the choice of his religion, he left his companions, who 
were in the full possession of their vigor and learning, to 
baffle and confound their antagonists by the force of reason ; 
while he only repeated to his adversaries the articles in which 
he firmly believed, and in the profession of which he was 
determined to die." In this judicious reticency we discern 
a touching manifestation of the genuine heroism which had 
marked his whole career, — his unsubdued will repressing the 
natural garrulity of age, lest it might do less than full honor 
to the cause dearer to him than life. 

The three bishops were kept in confinement sixteen months, 
during which time they were subjected to repeated examina- 
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tion, urged by alternate threats and promises to recant, and 
finally sentenced only when it was believed that they were 
neither to be intimidated nor cajoled into submission. Ridley 
and Latimer were doomed to suffer together. When a fagot 
was kindled, and laid at Ridley's feet, Latimer said to him, 
" Be of good courage, Master Ridley, and play the man ; we 
shall this day light such a candle, by God's grace, in England, 
as I trust shall never be put out." As the fire approached 
him, he cried out, " Oh ! Father of Heaven, receive my soul." 
So entirely absorbed was he in the visions of opening glory, 
that he seemed insensible to pain, and his countenance re- 
mained to the last not only serene, but joyous. His predic- 
tion was fulfilled. The caudle then lighted still burns, and 
will ever burn. Tbe record of his martyrdom has shed its 
day-beams on the path, on the dungeon gloom, on the death 
hour of many a sufferer for righteousness' sake. The faith 
for which he gave his body to the flames has been hallowed 
for subsequent generations by no purer or more cherished 
consecration than that of his martyrdom. His name stands 
foremost in the sacramental host of Queen Mary's victims ; 
nor does the entire history of the Church present a nobler 
example than his of sanctity in life, steadfastness in faith, 
courage in action, fortitude in endurance, triumph in death. 



Art. XIV. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — Wild Oats and Dead Leaves. By Albert Smith. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1860. 12mo. pp. 359. 

In anticipation of the Memoir which he proposes hereafter to write 
of his brother, Mr. Arthur Smith ventures to give this collection of 
stray leaves gathered from the various magazines and papers to which 
his brother was a contributor. They will recall by their playful style, 
by their grotesqueness, by their amiable satire, and by their superficial- 
ity, the characteristic manner of the lecturer who amused the world of 
London for so many nights and for so many years. No story was 
probably ever repeated to so many persons so many times without the 



